TIME     RUNS     OUT
I had gone directly from the airport to Marshal Petain's
office in the H6tel du Pare. I was with Baron Edmond
Antoine de Beauverger, acting Chef du Protocol, in his
office in Petain's suite when De Beauverger received the
news by telephone from a farmhouse. It will be a long time
before I will forget sitting there on the other side of his
desk and hearing of that crash. The baron went into the
next room and told the marshal.
Thus began the Weygand Affair, and the signal for the
Second Phase of World War II, the Interocean War.
" I have a noose around my neck," Marshal Petain told
the newspapermen that evening, " and the Germans can
pull the rope at any time."
The admission is true as far as it goes, but like so many
other truths, it throws the deeper facts out of focus. The
noose is around the whole Vichy position. That is quite a
different thing, and especially for two reasons. It defines
the wider powers of the common hangman and discounts
the individual importance of the marshal or of Admiral
Darlan in the basic situation.
To-day the Government of the Republic of France, oper-
ating in the little town of Vichy, is living in Graustark sur-
roundings. The streets of this quiet village resound with
the march of only a few soldiers. These are the men of the
Marshal's Guard. They are dressed in dark-blue uniforms,
wear black leather puttees. For the most part, this is a
motor-cycle unit. A bulbous helmet is a regular part of
their uniform. Goggles hooked on the front of the helmet
by an elastic band give them two protruding extra eyes
above their own. Against this dark background, the
Marshal's Guard wear long white gauntlets. The incon-
gruous combination is typical of Vichy.
Equipped with rifles, these men stand guard in front of
the Hotel du Pare. This is the executive branch of'the
Republic of France. It hardly seems possible, as you walk
into the lobby of this country hotel in this sleepy little town,
that this is all that remains of the majesty and dignity of a
great nation.
Two or three sergeants of the Marshal's Guard sit be-
hind a long desk. They take your name for any appoint-
ment and send it up. The Marshal of France, as Chief of